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BOOKBINDING AND FANCY LEATHERGOODS.*) 


Archeologists, 
logy as “principally 


and such artists versed in Archeo- 
cultivated Medieval Art, and exer- 
cised great influence on the regeneration of modern taste, 
were the first to aim at a reformation in this branch 
also. But here they met with the same fate as else- 
where; they gave the impulse, but fashion soon left them 
far behind. Some single specimens of great magnificence, 
successfully illustrative of medizval art, might be pro- 
duced, but practised on a large scale it could not but 
soon be discovered that the medieval style, either in 
metal-work, or only embossed leather-work, was no longer 
quite appropriate. Simple and plain binding in leather 
as practised in the second half of the 16", 
first half of the 17" century, with stamped 


and in the 
and partly 


colored ornament, had to be resorted to as being both | 
Here 


| which have been preserved, show delicate ornamental 
in fact are the models to be sought, for a revival of | 


artistically and practically the most appropriate. 


bookbinding and. its generic arts. 

We are not able to say whether this revival was 
initiated by the English or the French. The first book- 
bindings we have seen of the kind were’English. In 
last year’s Paris Exhibition, many examples of French 
bookbinding, especially those of the well known literary 
institution of Mame and Son at Tours, showed that this 
path had been energetically and most successfully pur- 
sued. A great number of the bindings were appropriate, 
neat, showing harmony in color, and good, sensible orna- 
mentation applied to the right place and their execution 
enriched with arabesques of extreme delicacy; only some- 
times the arbitrary character of French art injured the 
general effect. These productions, in spite of their sim- 
plicity, were far in advance of all the pomp and splen- 
dour which the Vienna and Berlin manufacturers had 
displayed in their works. 


By turning back into the true path, this regene- | 


ration of the old craft of bookbinding has not only 
helped to restore leather to its former place of honor, 
but has also led to a true appreciation of this material 
i another industrial department, viz., in Upholstery. 


*) See pag. 49, ante. 
The Workshop. 








Our modern patrons of Medivyal Art had an idea that 
leather had been the real covering for castle furniture 
and fittings during the age of chivalry. But although 
this was not the case, since it was only in the 16" cen- 
tury that furniture began to be fitted with fixed cush- 
ions, still it cannot be denied that, considering the 
weight and massiveness of our modern mansion-furniture, 
leather is an entirely appropriate covering, and is espe- 
cially suitable for similar modern articles of constructive 
design with any pretence to solidity and stateliness. 
This leads however to a question as to its ornamen- 
tation. Leather, either in its natural hue, or artificially 
colored, each quite commentable in the right place, was 
not thought sufficient when a certain richness was requi- 
red. The pillows and fixed cushions of the 16" century 
gold-printing, corresponding to the contemporary book- 
binding already described. It until the 17" 
century that a broader treatment of ornamentation arose, 
which in its development, adopted the quaint scrolls and 


Was not 


lines of the Rococo, combined with stamping in relief, 
gold and various colors. 

This last system was revived again by our modern 
Medievalists; they introduced stamped leather with con- 
ventional medieval ornaments, only they fell into the 
mistake of making the relief too high, which, at least 
in furniture intended for sedentary purposes, 
sive to good taste. 


was offen- 
Still, this also has modified itself; 
and, in the last year’s Paris exhibition, we were pleased 
to see chairs of English workmanship, with leather 
covers enriched with ornamental goldprintings without 
relief, specimens which may be held up as models in 
every respect. 

A very different development has been given to 
leather hangings, a branch of industry closely associated 
and connected with the above. These also were thought 
to be of more ancient origin than they really are, the 
17 century being the date in which they flourished. 
Their reintroduction was attempted simultaneously with 
the promotion of Medivalism, but the necessity of pro- 
viding a cheaper substitute soon made itself apparent, 
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the application of the real material to the large areas 
to be 


that the treatment in general, the stamping in low relief, 


covered proving too expensive. Hence it came 
gilding, and coloring were retained, but the stuff itself 
underwent a change; stiff paper and paper stuffs repla- 


cing the leather. Such imitations of leather were to be 


seen at the exhibition in the French, English and Bel- 
gian departments. The English specimens which differed 


most materially from the original, were the most suc- 
cessful in color and design, the French examples keep- 
ing too closely to the typical scrolls and ornaments of 
the 17 century, the coloring being too heavy, dull and 
indistinct in tint. 

In hangings therefore leather had to give way to 
its substitutes, while in the whole department of small 
fancy articles, viz., dressing cases and bags, caskets and 
boxes of all sorts it has achieved even more than its 
due portion of success and now vies with porcelain, 
metal, wood, etc. It has already been stated that to- 
wards the close of the middle ages, leather with a sort 
of incised or rather engraved ornamentation, had been 
much in favor for the objects just referred to. This was 
quite a legitimate style of decoration, and it must there- 
fore be regretted that with the alteration in bookbinding 
it fell 
supplanted in this branch at an earlier period by a less 


into oblivion. It even seems that leather was 
solid substitute, in as much as boxes and cases of card- 
board, with all sorts of decorative works of paper and 
papier-maché applied to it, and somewhat later covered 
with silk, satin, or embroidery are of a rather remote 


date. This latter system of decoration, affording a free 
scope to ladies’ skill, was in high favor during the 18" 
century, and threw leather completely into the back- 
ground, 

It is therefore but 


have recently come into favor again in the industrial 


fair that this material should 


department of fancy articles; still a judicious and true 
system of artistic decoration and treatment ought to be 
observed. But we are sorry to say that there is still 
much room for improvement, a tendency to overdo it 
being apparent. For the material having come into 
fashion, the manufacturer thinks himself sometimes justi- 
fied in using it everywhere and always, and even in 
frequently descenting to an imitation of it, where it is 
utterly out of place. Thus we have seen at the Paris 
exhibition and elsewhere, articles of wood, e. g., frames, 
knifehandles, even candlesticks all covered with, or being 
made to represent leather; porcelain cubs with leather 
brims, metal mounts and bands, nay even some articles 
of jewellery converted into straps. This is just the 
reverse of right, and we must strongly protest against 
any such imitations, since the articles similar to these 
alluded to, ought, in accordance with their nature and 
destination, to be suggestive of strength and support; for 
which reason, instead of being, in reality or in ap- 
pearance only, of a soft and supple material, they ought 
to be strong, stiff, and hard. 

Such misapplications of leather, even if only in 
semblance, must of course be thoroughly disearded, and 





the manufacture be governed again by common sense. 
In this however there are great difficulties to be en- 
countered; for in the first place, these articles are un- 
fortunately looked upon as mere things of fashion, and 
not of true beauty and good taste. The increasing de- 
mand and the consequent competition require for each: 
season new forms and inventions without any regard to 
the sense or folly which dictates the idea, or to their 
beauty and conformity to their purpose. To-day calf- 
skin is the fashion, to-morrow hogskin, to-day it is red, 
to-morrow blue, then green; to-day bags, purses and 
cigar-cases are of tanned and dressed skins, to-morrow 
we find them in all their original roughness. 

Against colored leather in itself, we have nothing 
to object, but in the first place color must not be sub- 
jected to fashion, and in the second it does not suffice 
by itself. The different sorts of grained leather, cor- 
dovan, shagreen, morocco, Russia leather, etc., can cer- 
tainly be turned to good account, but their application 
ought to be more manifold and artistic. 

First, slight relief ought to be reintrotluced for 
these fancy leathergoods, though certainly neither em- 
bossed leather with figure subjects which has also been 
attempted, nor flower pieces formed by raised leaves 
glued together. This fashion of once greatly favored 
ladies’ work is quite out of place; but a sort of low 
relief decoration in the style of book covers of the 
16" century, cold pressed or stamped with elegant linea- 
ments and arabesques in gold would be most appro- 
priate. Then the free and delicate ornamentation, mostly 
finished by artistic work of hand, of the 14 and 15" 
century, consisting in incising, underlaying, and engra- 
ving the leather, would be worthy of reintroduction, al- 
though not easily made by machinery. Nor is coloring 
and painting the leather relieved also by gold, to be 
rejected, better still if painting is replaced by embroidery 


in silk and goldthreads, or by thin, colored stripes of 


leather. Even leather mosaic might be advantageously 
introduced, though not in the way illustrated by the 
latest fashion, which imitates the “email cloisonné” by 
silken flowers with This is 
again a misconception of the material and its inherent 


contours of metal bands. 
properties. The mosaic, we mean, which is often a mere 
plaiting, is met with in the leather works of the East 
Indians and other Oriental nations, and similar produc- 
tions are found among the American Indians, Mexicans, 
and other races of Spanish origin. As a rule ethno- 
graphic collections must be studied, if Art-Industry is to 
be marked by beauty of style and perfection of taste; 
for we find that Oriental, and chiefly uncivilized nations 
proceed with a keen perception of conformity, truth and 
artistic display; thereby furnishing works highly sugges- 
tive to the artist by profession. But though we are 
little used to regard these collections in such a practical 
light we shall have to learn to do so; for a closer study 
of them, in connection with the sources from which 
they are derived, might conduce very essentially to bring 
back our Art-Industry, now so loose and systemless in 
matters of ornamental Art, into the right path. 
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SPECIMENS OF ORNAMENTATION. 
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No. 2. 


Roman Style; Marble Flower from the Forum of Nerva; worked between the modillions in the 
of the Corinthian cornice. 

Roman Style; Richly ornamented Carvings in marble; on the cyma, or crowning member of the C 
of Jupiter Tonans; (12 B. ©) 





under side of the corona 


orinthian cornice of Temple 
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Nos. 3 and 4, Marble Mosaic, forming pavement 
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of Lucca Cathedral (1204); 
red, white, and black marble employed in the pattern. 
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Nos. 5—9. Corbels for the Restoration of the Church at Demmin; (Prussia). 


The Wo kshop, 18 


















































No, 10. Modern Decorative Carvings: for execution in marble or alabaster; a square panel 0.465™ in length and breadth 


No. 11. Ornament for the Decoration of a Flower Vase; executed by the process of enamel-printing 
in gold with red outlines on blue ground, 
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Design for Rug; 
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No. 12. 
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woven in Jacquard loom; the ground crimson with blue stars, the main features of design of borders 


and centre being in light brown with yellow facings on sky-blue ground. 
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No. 18. 


Banner of the United German Choral Societies. Competition design, '/12 of real size; rich gold embroidery worked 
on white silk, the upper drapery and frame of centre of crimson velvet, pole and lyre being gilt. 
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No. 14. No. 15. 


No. 14. Monstrance, or Vessel for the Consecrated Wafer or Host; '/2 of real size, from a drawing in the Uffizi Gallery , Florence 


No. 15. Paschal Candlestick; of the 17 century, in the Certosa di Pavia. 


The Workshop. 19 
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Nos. 16—18. Cast Iron Drinking Fountain; plan, front and side elevation 






























































No. 19. Wrought Iron Grille. 


No. 20. Wrought Balconet. 


No. 21. Wrought Iron Grille; for upper part of a house-door. For details see No. 3 of supplement 



































No. 26. 
Nos. 22—26. Chiffonier in polished ebony; '/1o of real size. 

The consoles, the little columns, the vases, laurel branches, ete., are rough, the mouldings of the shafts, and back of under 
division being polished, that of the upper one lined with darkgreen stuff, borders and fringes black. The medallion or bust of upper 
part. and the little figures, right and left are oxydized bronze. 

No. 26 illustrates a more simple treatment of the upper part, No. 6 of Supplement giving the necessary full-size drawings 
for execution 


Nos. 27—32. Silver Stand for mustard, pepper and salt. 


The glass for mustard, the pepper and salt cellars are in white crystal, the casing itself of silver, all the ornamental 


parts, viz., the little sphinxes, foliage, egg and dart mouldings, ete., being dead; the scotias and other plain mouldings of lid and foot 
of stand as well as the connecting spans and the spoon, with the exception of the handle, highly polished, The linear ornaments are 


engraved, or in niello, 
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No. 30, a senses 


Silver Stand for mustard, pepper and salt (For descriptive notice see p. 76). 
The Workshop, 
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Nos. 83 and 35. Drawing-room Cabinet ; 


the upper part with shelves for vases, bronzes and other objects of art, supported by pedestals of drawers. This piece of furniture, 
executed in chesnut, inlaid with dark and light wood, is ntended to correspond with a corner chimneyspiece, 
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No. 35. 
No. 34. Design of Ceiling in Stucco, for an irregular corner-room; painted in different shades of light brown, relieved 
by gold. For details see Nos. 1 and 2 of supplement. 


NOTICE. 
‘ture, Nos. 4 and 5 of Supplement give details of the Pulpit of the Church of Sta. Croce, Florence, the design of which, with further 
details and description will appear in Part. 6. 





VARIOUS. 


Improvement in Artificial Stone, Stueco, 


Cement. ete, 


of Chicago, III.. the this new 


1 the 


patentee of 


Scientific American, the nature of his in- 


» of an aqueous solution of gum- 

equivalent, in cementing together particles of silex, 
calcium, or other mineral substances, 
\ hare nal 
ornamental 


hellae 


of commerce in water 


to produce, arti- 


durable stone, stucco, cement, or paint, for 
purposes, 

ution is best obtained by boiling the gum- 
made alkaline by the ad- 
The 


kali, and water, may, and necessarily wills 


previously 


dition of any suitable alkaline salt} in) proper proportion. 


proportion of shellac 


vary with the strength and quality of the solution required in pro- 


Various «a Criptions of stones, cements, ete, 


manufactury of artifieial stones for building purposes 


L solution, obtained by first dissolving from two 


of saleratus, potash, soda, or other equivalent alkali, 


out one wallon of pure boiling water, and then adding thereto 


one pound of gum-shellae, boiling the mixture until the gum is 


entirely dissolved, 


A firm and durable stone, impervious to moisture, is produced 


hy damping a mixture of about one lime or cement and 


ol unl ” 


part of 


four part other silicious material with or without 


eravel or other ingredients) with the above solution of 


helhie 


of any ce 


aqueous 
and then firmly compressing the composition into moulds 
ired form, either by suitable machinery or by hand, with 
mallets or tamping rods, 


The block 


when removed from the moulds, and in a few days will be ready 


or other articles thus produced will rapidly harden 


for building purpose It, is preferable to obtain the compression 


of the material by percussion rather than by simple pressure. 


To produce a more perfect finish, the patentee contemplates 


washing the surface or face of the artificial stone thus manufae- 


tured, five or six days after moulding the same, with a weak 


olution of shellae dissolved in aleohol, ether, or spirits of turpen- 


tine (about one pound of shellac in one gallon of spirit). 


Instead of using a mixture of lime, or cement, and sand to 


produce an artificial stone, he also contemplates moistening simple 


sand, clay, lime, chalk, or other earthy or mineral substances, as 


well as any combination thereof, with his aqueous shellac solu- 


tion, and then moulding the same, by pereussion, into suitable blocks 
or other devices, so that endless variety may be obtained therein 
at pleasure, 

a mastic or stueco, so much of the shellac solution 


lo produce 


is added to lime, sand, elay, or any earthy or silicious material, 
that the shall be 


do by the solution to a pasty consistency, which can be 


or to mixtures thereof, material or mixture 


reduce rea- 


dily worked and applied with a trowel. If then applied to any 


surface, it will firmly adhere thereto, and upon hardening, produce 
t firm water-proof surface, which may be made to resemble stone 


» closely as not to be readily distinguished from it. By making 


the « Hnposition still thinner, it may be used as a substitute for 
paint, and it will also form a= strone and adhesive cement for 
re 
th a proper choice of the sand or other substances for- 
masis of these improved artificial stones, ete... or by the 
matter in connection therewith 


oOloring 


nearly all deserip- 
natural stone may be imitated, and any colors or shades 
obtained at pleasure, 

r this improved stuceo or mastic to buildings, whether 


of byric K oO} tore th 


lac solution preparatory to laying on the composition horfinbéfore 


Photography on Porcelain or Glass, 


The Builder deserib the followine curious method of trans 


porting photographs on to ceramic surfaces, patented by M. Grune 


The usual 


heat of a common cupelling furnace, and the 


nevative on @lass is coated with a fusible glass by th 
image is thus pro 
collodionisin: 
iodised collo 
Before 


a needle 


tected, and positives are got from the negative by 


the image side of the negative in a dark room with 
dion; and alter it is developed it appears in reduced silver. 


the collodionised surface is quite dry, a sharp point of 
is run all along the borders, and the plate is then immersed in 
The film of 


taken out 


water containing 5 per cent. of glycerine. collodion 
The film is 


changed to 


soon floats on the liquid when wanted 


and its silver surfaee gold by chloride of gold, or 


to the appearanee of steel by elloride of platinum, after which 


it is dipped into a solution of metallic salts, which, by the action 
of fire, 
The 


adorned: and it 


will yield certain colors aceordine to the operator's wish 


film is now carefully laid on the poreelam or class to be 


means of diluted @lyeerine and a soft 


stricks by 
brush. It is then coated with a vitreous flux, and becomes per 


manently fixed in the furnace. 


Paris News. 


The Académie des inscriptions et belles-lettres has elected the 
Count Melchior de Vogiié to supply the place of académicten libre 
vacant in consequence of the decease of the duke de Luynes. M., de 
Vogiié has acquired as well-earnéd reputation amongst archeologists 
and architeets by bis travels in the Kast, the results of which he 
has given in two handsome works, Architecture civile et religieuse 
en Syrie, du Iv au VIF sitvele; and le Temple de Jerusalem ; which 
he published on his return in collaboration with a well known 
artist, M. Hdmond 


By desire of the ministere des Beaux-Arts, the French archi- 


Duthoit, architect. 


tect employed in the re-erection of the Church of the Holy Se- 
pulchre at Jerusalem is occupied with the execution of a plaster 
cast of the tomb of Philipp d’Aubigny recently discovered, the 
reproduction of which is intended to stand in the Salle des Croi- 


sades at Versailles. 


Coaguline, 


This is a new transparent cement; it appears the production 
of operative chemists in Stoekport ; 
Glass, 


its adhesiveness and tenacity 


are said to be extraordinary. leather, wood, stone, ivory, 
and so tenacious 
of 224 lb. or 


Heat and cold, fire and water, are successfully resisted by it. 


minerals can be pieced or joined by it; 


that, 


bone, or 


is it when thus used, it will resist a strain 


more, 
renders the 


In piecing @lass or erystall with it, its transparency 


junction imperceptible, and its adhesiveness, in fact, makes the 
Its usefulness has let to 
the splice of 


the cord being jointed by the cement, and thus and endless, smooth, 


broken glass or erystal as good as new. 
the introduction of a leather line for window cords, 
and regular band is produced, Its uses are described as being 
innumerable, we presume) of this 
of Stockport, 
The Builder. 


The producers (and discoverers, 


new cement are said to be Messrs. Nay, Brothers, 


operative chemists. 


Durable Coat of Paint on Wood. 


This paint, impervious to moisture, is produced by dissolving 


1/4 Ib, of colophony with 48 lb. of trainoil and 1'/s Ih. of sulphur. 


surface is first washed with the aquey gy she Lg to which is added so much of burnt ochre as is thought necessary 
“h 
f\or the 


requisite shade of color. The paint is applied while hog 


deseribed ete 


71 nd the process repeated a few days afterwards, 
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